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Space does not permit us to speak of the document and notes, 
though they are of course by no means the least important or distinct- 
ive parts of the journal. 

To judge from the first issue, the new journal proposes to take the 
term "theological studies" in a broad sense, and to represent, not a 
party or a school, but fair-minded research. It will chronicle the most 
noteworthy books in various departments of theological study, but will 
devote itself much more to the publication of articles presenting the 
results of fresh study than to criticising the results of work published 
elsewhere. It will be international chiefly or exclusively in its circula- 
tion ; its contributors will be found in Great Britain, and they will 
include some of the ablest scholars of England, but the journal will not 
escape publishing, now and then, a rather inferior article. 

E. D. B. 



Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By Frederick Jones 
Bliss, Ph.D. Plans and Illustrations by A. C. Dickie. Lon- 
don : Palestine Exploration Fund, 1898. Pp. xvi + 374. To 
subscribers to the Fund, 8s. 6d. ; to non-subscribers, 12s. 6d. 

In this generous volume Dr. Bliss has gathered together the results 
of his four-years' excavation at Jerusalem, and although it can hardly 
be said to be intended for the general reader, so technical and detailed 
is a large portion of its discussion, every careful student of biblical 
history will be interested in his excavations along the southern wall of 
the city. With the exception of the width of the Jewish cemetery, 
these extend from the English school to the Pool of Siloam, and have 
opened up a line of masonry including two walls of different periods, 
one of which has served as a sort of dam for the old Pool of Siloam. 
Dr. Bliss has given an exceedingly careful account, further, of this 
masonry, and it has been illustrated by diagrams and cross-sections by 
Mr. Archibald C. Dickie. 

The book really falls into two main portions, although it is not so 
marked. Chaps. 1-7 describe in great detail the actual excavations, 
while the remaining three chapters are historical, discussing the walls 
of Jerusalem, chronological results of the excavations, and, in an anec- 
dotal fashion, the progress of the work. Of the discoveries which Dr. 
Bliss has made, beyond that of the walls to which we have already 
referred, perhaps nothing is more important than the great paved street 
which runs in the Tyropceon valley toward the Pool of Siloam. In 
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some places this street is fifty feet wide, and has numerous branches. 
It is built immediately over a great sewer, has curbstones along each 
side, and is bordered by houses, some of fine masonry. When it 
finally comes to the Pool of Siloam the street descends by a consid- 
erable flight of steps, cut in the rock. At this point Dr. Bliss discov- 
ered the remains of an early Christian church. This church is 
interesting archaeologically. It is impossible to say exactly when it 
was built, but probably, Dr. Bliss believes, between 333 and 570 A. D. 
Its architectural features, according to Mr. Dickie, point to the time 
of the empress Eudocia, who died in May, 460 A. D. 

Important also are the things which Dr. Bliss did not find : such, 
for example, as the theater which it was expected would be found 
somewhere south of Jerusalem, and the tomb of David, which Dr- 
Bliss still supposes, however, may be somewhere in the location assigned 
it by Ganneau. 

Some of the minor discoveries are worth mentioning ; such as 
tombs with frescoes near the Tombs of the Kings ; a Latin inscription 
of the third legion near Zion Gate ; a beautiful mosaic northwest of 
the Damascus Gate ; a reliquary on the Mount of Olives ; pieces of 
Roman and Jewish pottery, some of them having the stamp of the 
tenth legion upon them ; a chariot wheel in the Tyropceon valley ; a 
number of weights ; coins, including one of Simon Maccabee, three of 
Alexander Jannseus, and two of John Hyrcanus; a Hebrew seal. 
Though none of these is sensationally important, they all contribute 
materially to our growing acquaintance with the Holy City. 

But we are especially concerned with some of the conclusions to 
which these excavations have led those in charge. Perhaps first of all 
one should mention Mr. Dickie's valuable remarks upon the masonry, 
upon which so much chronology in the past has been built. He holds 
that the excavations do not help one to define the date of a building 
by the dressing of its stone ; on the contrary, his investigation tends, 
he says, " to encourage skepticism as to the possibility of fixing periods 
by any hard and fast rule of masonry alone. Each succeeding style 
is mingled with its predecessor from the time of its introduction ; boss 
and margin work may have been used in early Jewish times, but was 
undoubtedly used in the later Jewish-Roman works and afterward. 
Comb-pick margin with pick-centered dressing was certainly used con- 
temporaneously with the boss and margin, and may have been used 
before. Quarry-pick dressing is universal. The delicate pick center 
and comb-pick margin dressing of the Haram area is certainly 
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characteristic of one great building period, such as that of Herod 
might signify. The crusading dressing seems alone to definitely date 
its origin, and its after-use is beyond doubt. Dressing is an indica- 
tion ; combined with peculiarities of setting or joining its evidence 
becomes most valuable ; but unless backed by some such auxiliary as 
inscriptions, pottery, or the like, simple masonry is a frail basis on 
which to found archaeological deductions in Jerusalem." Such a con- 
clusion as this of Mr. Dickie will approve itself to most persons who 
have studied carefully the location of masonry in and about Jerusalem, 
although it is to be feared that it gives a death-blow to some interest- 
ing chronology. 

A further valuable series of chronological studies, although over- 
cautious, perhaps, in treatment, is given by Dr. Bliss. The discovery 
of the two walls and the ancient church at Siloam enables him to 
arrive at certain conclusions. The lower wall he thinks dates from the 
time when it was rebuilt after the destruction wrought by Pompey. The 
arcade around the Pool of Siloam was probably constructed in Herod's 
time, together with the staircase which connects it with the street, and 
the paved streets on the western hill appear to date from the same time. 
The upper wall of the two, he holds, came from the early Christian 
period, together with the church on the Mount of Olives. To the Latin 
period he assigns nothing earlier than the church on the western hill, 
probably built by the emperor Frederick II. Perhaps as striking as 
any of the conclusions of Dr. Bliss are : that certain of the rock-cut 
dwellings which he discovered date from the Jebusite period ; and 
that the aqueduct on the western hill, as well as the base of the tower 
discovered on the line of the scarp, are from the time of Solomon. 
The walls of the Pool of Siloam, in so far as they are rock-hewn, and 
the rock-cut steps leading down to it, date from the time of Hezekiah. 
Finally, the location of the southern wall, along whose course so 
much of the excavation has been carried, enables him to make com- 
parative maps of the extent of the city at different periods. From 
this it appears that the territory inclosed within the southern wall 
was greater in the time of Herod than in that of Solomon, and in the 
time of the later Jewish kings and Eudocia greater than in the time of 
Herod. 

The report of Dr. Bliss may be said to have finally fixed the loca- 
tion of the southern wall of Jerusalem at the different periods of 
the city, and for this, if for no other of the multitude of reasons, he 
deserves the thanks of all students of Jewish history. S. M. 



